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ME. SUMNER ON CUBAN BELLIGERENCE. 

Since printing the few remarks on the first page of this 
number, we find in Senator Sumner's great statesman-like 
Speech before the late Republican Convention at Worcester, 
a pretty full confirmation of our views. We copy them at 
length. 

The Cuban insurgents demand independence as a nation. 
For months they have engaged in deadly conflict with the 
Spanish power. Ravaged provinces and bloodshed are the 
witnesses. The beautiful island, where sleeps Christopher 
Columbus, with the epitaph that he gave to Castile and 
Leon a new world, is fast becoming a desert, while the na- 
tion to which he gave the new world is contending for its 
last possession there. Unwelcome as it may be to that fa- 
mous Castilian pride, which has played so lofty a part in 
modern Europe, Spain must not refuse to see the case in its 
true light ; nor can she close her eyes to the lesson of his- 
tory. Nor must the case of Cuba be confounded for a mo- 
ment with our wicked Rebellion, having for its object the 
dismemberment of a Republic to found a New Power, with 
slavery as its declared corner-stone. For myself, I cannot 
doubt that, in the interest of both parties, Cuba and Spain, 
and in the interest of humanity also, the contest should be 
closed. Nor can the enlightened mind fail to see that the 
Spanish power on this island is an anachronism. The day 
of European colonies has passed — at least in this hemi- 
sphere, where the rights of man were first proclaimed and 
self-government was first organized. A governor from Eu- 
rope, nominated by a crown, is a constant witness against 
these fundamental principles. 

As the true course for Spain is clear, so to my mind is 
the true course of the United States equally clear. It is 
to avoid, involving ourselves in any way. Enough of war 
have we had without heedlessly assuming another ; enough 
has our commerce been driven from the ocean without heed- 
lessly arousing another enemy. Two policies were open to 
us at the beginning of the insurrection. One was to unite 
our fortunes openly with the insurgents, assuming the re- 
sponsibilities of such an alliance, with the hazard of Letters 
of Marque issued by Spain, and open war. The other poli- 
cy was to make Spain feel that we wish her nothing but 
good, and that, especially since the expulsion of her royal 
dynasty, we cherish for her a cordial and kindly sympathy. 

It is evident that, adopting the first policy, we should 
be powerless, except as an enemy. The second policy may 
enable us to exercise an important influence. The more I 
reflect upon the actual condition of Spain, the more I am 
satisfied that the true rule for us is non-intervention, except 
in the way of good offices. This ancient kiugdom is now 
engaged in comedy and tragedy. You have h.eardof Hunt- 
ing the Slipper. The Spanish oomedy is Hunting a King. 
The Spanish tragedy is sending armies against Cuba. I do 
not wish to take part" in the comedy or the tragedy. If 
Spain is wise she will give up both. Meanwhile we have a 
duty which is determined by International Law. To that 
venerable authority I repair. What that prescribes I fol- 
low. By that law, as 1 understand it, nations are not left 
to any mere caprice. There is a rule of conduct which they 
must follow, subject always to just accountability where 
they depart from it. On ordinary occasions there is no 
question ; for it is with nations as with individuals. It is 
only at a critical moment where the rule is obscure, or pre- 
cedents are uncertain, that doubt arises as now on the 
question of recognizing the belligerence of the Cuban insur- 
gents. 

Here I wish to be explicit Belligerence is a fact, 



attested by evidence. If the fact does not exist, there 
is nothing to recognize. The fact cannot be invented or 
imagined ; it must be proved. No matter what our sym- 
pathy, what the extent of our desires, we must look at the 
fact. There may be insurrection without reaching this con- 
dition, which is at least the half-way house to independence. 
The Hungarians, when they rose against Austria, did not 
reach it, although they had large armies in the field, and 
Kossuth was their governor ; the Poles, in repeated insur- 
rections against Prussia, never reached it, although the 
conflict made Europe vibrate ; the Sepoys and Rajahs of 
India failed also, although for a time they held in check 
the whole English power; nor, in my opinion, did our 
rebels ever reach it, so far as to justify their recognition on 
the ocea' . If the Cuban insurgents have yet reached this 
point, I have never seen the evidence. They are in arras, 
1 know ; but where are their cities, towns, provinces ? 
Where is their government? Where are their ports? 
Where are their tribunals of justice ? Where are their 
Prize Courts ? To put these questions is to answer them. 

There is another question in their case, which is with me 
final. Even if they came within the pre-requisites of interna- 
tional law, I am unwilling to make any recognition of them, 
so long as they continue to hold human beings as slaves. 
A decree in May last, purporting to be signed by Cespedes, 
abolished slavery ; but I am not sure of this decree, espec- 
ially in view of another in July, purporting to come from 
the same authority maintaining slavery. Until this is set- 
tled we must wait. 

On the recognition of belligerence there is much latitude 
of opinion — some asserting that a nation may take this step 
whenever it pleases ; but this pretension excludes the idea 
that belligerence is always a question of fact on the evi- 
dence. Undoubtedly an independent Nation may do any- 
thing in its power whenever it pleases ; but subject always 
to just accountability, if another suffers from what it does. 
This may be illustrated in the three different cases of war, 
independence and belligerence. In each case the declara- 
tion is an exercise of high prerogative, inherent in every 
nation, and kindred to that of eminent domain ; but a na- 
tion declaring war without a just cause becomes a wrong- 
doer ; a nation recognizing independence where it does uot 
exist in fact, becomes a wrong-doer; ami so a nation, 
recognizing belligerence where it does not exist in fact, be- 
comes a wrong-doer also. On the latter point there is a 
want of precedents sufficiently clear and authoritative ; but 
with me there is one rule in such a case, which I cannot 
disobey. In the absence of any precise injunction, I do 
not hesitate to adopt that interpretation of international 
law which places war, and all that makes for war, under 
the strongest restrictions, believing in this way I shall 
best promote civilization, and obtain new security for In- 
ternational Peace. 

The Paraguayan War continues to illustrate more 
and more the horrors and infernal spirit of War. Gen. 
Baretto, who had made so successful a raid into the enemy's 
country, liberating some 12,000 women and children, was 
attacked while defiling through a difficult pass in the moun- 
tains twenty-one miles long. A most desperate fight ensued. 
The Brazilians formed as well as the defile would admit ; 
but the Paraguayans had a battery mounted on an eminence, 
which raked the pass, and the rear of the Brazilians was 
completely cut off. Hundreds of the unfortunate families 
perished between the two fires, and the two cavalry regiments 
which wound up the rear, were completely cut off. From 
the mauy accounts received the engagement was one of the 
most sanguinary and desperate fights since this memorable 
war began. 



